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REPORTS. 
Hermes XXXIX. 

Fascicle i. 

Ovid und Nikander (E. Bethe). Bethe, continuing his study 
of Antoninus Liberalis (cf. A. J. P. XXV p. 472), compares his 
excerpts from Nicander's 'Erfpotoipeva with Ovid's Met. V 302-678. 
Some of the discrepancies are easily explained, others are prob- 
ably due to Antoninus' incorporating scholia from a learned 
edition of Nicander. As Anton, c. 24 and c. 28 must be combined 
with c. 9, it becomes evident that Ovid owed also his form to 
Nicander, who was evidently a better poet than is usually believed. 
Ovid's use of a mythological schoolbook for the general scheme 
of his Metamorphoses has been more definitely determined by 
Bethe's pupil H. Kienzle in his dissertation ' Ovidius qua ratione 
compendium mythologicum ad Metamorphoseis componendas 
adhibuerit' (Basel 1903). 

Das Lebensziel der Skeptiker (Max Pohlenz). According to 
Sextus, the rekos of the Skeptics was twofold : ivorf and con- 
sequent arapa^la in matters pertaining to the reason; but /i«rpto- 
nadeia in the domain of sense; for recognizing the reality of sense 
perception, they only aimed at moderating the KaTTjmyKaapfva Trdtfij 
by avoiding the 8d|a that they were evil. This duality is remark- 
able when contrasted with the unity sought for in the other 
systems of philosophy, especially as the Skeptics had adopted 
elements from the Epicureans and Stoics. P. traces the Skeptic 
Tf'Xor, as defined by Sextus and Diogenes, back through Aenesi- 
demus to Timon, who seems to have developed the idea of the 
fUTpionaBfta as a defense against the charge that av€vcpyt]<ria must 
result from the absolute dnaBeta taught by Pyrrhon. The latter 
was himself influenced by Democritus. Though similar to the 
Cyrenaic system, Pyrrhon's skepticism shows a nearer approach 
to the Cynic school, at least, superficially. For the Cynics were 
combative and all that that implied, while Pyrrhon was quiescent, 
retiring, sparing of words. Hence Aristotle's words (Eth. Nic. 

1 104 b 24) 816 (cm oplfavrai rat aptras airaBeias near »cai rjptpias (cf. 

Eth. End. 1222 a 1) point to Pyrrhon, not to the Cynics (Zeller 
II 1 4 p. 312 n. 2), to whom ripepia, a technical term of the Skeptics, 
would not apply. This is possible, as Pyrrhon may have been 
born as early as 375 B. c. He was the first to set up anadaa as the 
rAot of life; but his followers failed to maintain the pure doctrine, 
and so it fell to the dogmatic Zeno to give fixity to the term with 
new content. 

Neue Studien zur Uberlieferung und Kritik der Metamorphosen 
Ovids (Hugo Magnus). This is a continuation of a series of 
articles beginning 1891 in Fleckeisens Jahrbb. and aims at a 
revision of Ovid's text, based on the two oldest (XI century) 
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MSS M and N which contain Met. I-XIV and represent a 
common original O, which is, so far as it can be reconstructed, 
the best source. However, as all the correct readings in the late 
interpolated MSS (?) cannot be conjectures of the Itali, we must 
recognize a tradition independent of O. Unfortunately no single 
MS in this class is representative; hence the necessity of extreme 
caution. Magnus describes his critical method and presents a 
number of emendations. Among the points discussed may be 
noted Ovid's practice in omitting est, the history of redivivus and 
the frequency with which Vergil's usage has contaminated the 
poorer MSS. 

Livius und Horaz iiber die Vorgeschichte des rbmischen 
Dramas (Friedrich Leo). While heartily approvingHendrickson's 
work (A. J. P. XV i ff. XIX 285 ff.) on the history of the Roman 
drama as sketched in Livy VII 2. and Horace Ep. II 1. 139 ff., 
Leo shows that these accounts, though ultimately determined by 
Aristotle, are radically different. Livy shows elsewhere that he 
was indeed familiar with Varro's chronology of Andronicus; but 
in VII 2 he followed some annalist, and thus represents the de- 
velopment as more purely Roman. Horace makes the Greek 
influence prominent, and, still more familiar with Varro's work, 
probably from his school books, attacks Varro's aesthetic norms, 
while following the mistaken chronology of Accius, which places 
Andronicus' first play in 197 B. C, a clear indication that his 
source was pre-Varronian. The term satura is not used in Livy 
VII 2 in the sense of \a\i$ua\ Idea, derived from Lucilius' aggres- 
siveness in order to parallel the dpxata ie<»/i<»Sm (see A. J. P. 
XV 11); but may perhaps have the Ennian meaning of medley. 
The existence of a "dramatic" satura is less likely than ever; 
certainly Varro may no longer be cited as an authority, and as 
Livy does not reflect Varro's work, we must form a different 
conception of his ' de scaenicis originibus.' 

Note sur une Inscription de Magn6sie (Maurice Holleaux). 
This is a tentative restoration of lines 73-94 of one of the ' perles 
de 1'admirable recueil qui fait tant d'honneur £t la science et a 
la conscience de M. Otto Kern et de ses collaborateurs '. (See O. 
Kern, Inschr. von Magnesia am Maeander, nr. 105, p. 95 ff.; Dit- 
tenberger, Sylloge, n. 929.) 

Chronologische und historische Beitrage zur griechischen 
Geschichte der Jahre 370-364 v. Chr. (Benedictus Niese). The 
chronology of this period hinges largely on the dates assigned 
to Epaminondas' second invasion of the Peloponnesus and to 
the second expedition sent by Dionysius I. In opposition to 
Grote, Bury, Beloch, Meyer, etc., Niese defends the chronology 
of Dodwell, which was adopted by Clinton and Thirlwall. There 
is no warrant to modify the well authenticated account of the 
trial of Epaminondas and colleagues for overstaying their term 
of office in 369 B. c, and so this very trial implies that they were 
not elected for that year, and it is clear as Xenophon's words 
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T$ vvTepy (Tti (Hell. VII i, i.) indicate, that Epaminondas' second 
Peloponnesian campaign took place in 368 B. C. Contempora- 
neous events corroborate this date, and indeed the longer interval 
between the first and second expedition of Epaminondas is neces- 
sary for an intelligible development of affairs. Historians would 
probably have been unanimous on this point had they not fol- 
lowed G. R. Sievers (Gesch. Griech. v. Ende des pelopon. Krieg. 
bis zur Schlacht bei Mantineia p. 277 ff. 395) in placing the death 
of Dionysius I in the winter of 368/7 B. c. Niese points out the 
unreliable character of their authority (Diod. XV 74) and gives 
weighty reasons for assigning D.'s death to the summer of 367 
B. C. and his second expedition a little earlier. Contempora- 
neous and succeeding events fit into this scheme admirably, an 
important consideration in view of the few reliable dates. The 
discussion throws light on the military organization of Thessaly, 
upon Dionysius I, Jason of Pherae and their relations with the 
rest of Greece, as well as upon the character of the sources: 
Xenophon, Plutarch, Diodorus, etc. The founding of Mega- 
lopolis in 367 B. c. was the result of the Tearless Victory (see 
A. J. P. XXI 98). 

Die handschriftliche Grundlage der Schrift nep\ depav ufiarwi' 
tottcdv (J. L. Heiberg). This interesting document, which includes 
a discussion of the comparative ethnography of Europe and 
Asia, and is classed among the genuine works of Hippocrates 
by Christ (Gr. Lit. p. 854) is ascribed by Heiberg to an unknown 
peregrinating physician of the fifth century B. c. A critical 
examination of the sources leads to a new estimate of their rela- 
tive value; especially important is the recognition of the great 
value of the old Latin translation preserved in cod. Paris, lat. 
7027 saec. X. Unfortunately little use has been made of it in 
the new critical edition (Hippocratis opera quae feruntur omnia 
vol. I, rec. H. Kuhlewein, Lipsiae 1894^.31-71). 

Ein neues " Urtheil Salomonis " und die Friesbilder der Casa 
Tiberina (R. Engelmann). E. discusses the Pompeian wall- 
painting known as the Judgment of Solomon (see Mau's 
Pompeii Fig. 6) and similar pictures, one of which he discovers 
through a clever interpretation of an engraving by Bellori, which 
is reproduced. He also essays the interpretation of the 'judg- 
ments ' represented on the frieze of the Casa Tiberina and con- 
cludes that Robert may be right in regarding these as illustra- 
tions of a Greek romance (see A. J. P. XXIII p. 336) ; but, if 
so, well-known subjects were selected, for it is probable that, like 
other popular tales, stories of clever judgments were current in 
Greece as well as in Egypt and the Orient. 

Miscellen. — F. Bechtel and F. Blass, independently, have con- 
cluded that the Homeric rawjXfyij? should be written avrjkeyijs, thus 
producing a word similar in meaning to bvaijKty^s (x 3 2 5)- The 
t is probably due to the diaskeuasts, who sought to remove the 
hiatus. — Geo. Wissowa questions the view of Domaszewski 
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(Jahreshefte des osterr. arch. Inst. VI 1903 p. 57 ff.)> that the 
sacrificial procession represented on the Ara Pacis was held at the 
constitutio 13 B. c. rather than at the dedicatio 9 B. c. Wissowa 
holds that the latter, also called the consecratio, constituted the 
natalis of the structure and was the really important event. 

Fascicle 2. 

Toga und Trabea (W. Helbig). The purple cloak with scar- 
let border known as the trabea is usually regarded as an ancient 
military cloak. The Roman consul had to wear it — cinctu Gait- 
no — when at the beginning of a campaign he opened the doors 
of the temple of Janus, the Salian priests wore it when executing 
their war dance and it was the uniform of the equites. But it 
was also prescribed for certain priests, of whom the flamen dialis 
was forbidden to even look at an armed force. Monumental and 
literary evidence yield the following explanation. The trabea 
from trabs or trabes was the striped toga anciently worn by the 
king and distinguished citizens, introduced under the Etruscan 
dynasty and analogous to the later toga praetexta ; but more 
brilliant and of varied colors, as to be expected at an earlier stage 
of civilization, the stripes perhaps forming a geometric pattern. 
Of moderate size, it required fibulae as fastenings and was worn 
at all times, although in war it was arranged with the cinctus 
Gabinus. A gradual increase in the dimensions and change in 
shape, partly under Hellenic influence, evolved the later toga- 
whose ample folds made it necessarily a garb of peace (cf, 
Thucyd. I 6, 2). The color, however, seems to have been modi. 
fied suddenly, when in the new-born republic the consuls were 
forbidden to wear the trabea with its royal purple, except as men- 
tioned above, and so the toga praetexta became a substitute. 
The attire of the priests had to correspond, while the indepen- 
dence of the equites and Salian priests preserved for them the 
ancient trabea. 

Die Grundziige der Heraklitischen Physik (Adolf Brieger). 
Passing in review the fragments of Heraclitus and their critics, 
with illuminating discussions and plausible interpretations, Brie- 
ger tries to present a view, necessarily imperfect, of H.'s cosmol- 
ogy. The obscurity of H. is due not merely to his style (Diels); 
but also to his Ionic mysticism. Diels is skeptical in regard to 
all attempts at reconstructing H.'s system ; but Alois Patin has 
proved, at least, that a large number of the sayings may have 
composed a connected text. No doubt there were gaps ; but 
these were due to H.'s neglect of details. The nip was a ' Warme- 
stoff' , which marks an advance on the drjp of Anaximenes, and he 
deserves credit for emphasizing and developing the idea of eternal 
motion, which, indeed, was implied in the previous Ionic s}rstems. 
Every object, like a river, is in perpetual flux, mechanically con- 
ceived, in which sense H. made statements as : ralrov tlvai <a\ ovk 
flvcu. Similar contradictions are based on his doctrine of rela- 
tivity : daihaaaa v8a>p . . . Ix6v<ri pev nonpov . . . avdpinrois Se anorov. 
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Both of these ideas were adopted from H. by Democritus, like 
whom H. held sound views on sense perception (cf. A. J. P. 
XXIV p. 344). The meeting of opposites produces war, the 
father of all things, and there results harmony. This idea gave 
a great impulse to human thought. The greatest defect in H.'s 
system is the lack of an explanation how things are produced out 
of the jrC/>. He probably did not distinguish between qualitative 
and mechanical change ; but we can only imagine his teaching 
the latter. The serious defects in the cosmology should not 
detract from the fame of one whose influence can be seen in 
Democritus, Plato and the Stoics, whose kindred spirit Ed. Pflei- 
derer has found in Spinoza. 

Die Entstehung der Olympionikenliste (Alfred Korte). K. 
follows Mahaffy (Jour, of Hell. St. II, 164 ff., Prob. in Gk. Hist.) 
in trying to prove that Hippias' chronology of the Olympic 
games, preserved chiefly in Julius Africanus, was not based on an 
official list; but was boldly constructed and conjectured from 
scattered records. The Olympic games like those at Delphi, etc. 
were originally funeral games, hence there must have been 
chariot racing and other contests from the earliest times, as is 
proved by Homer, Pindar, Bacchylides and the clay and bronze 
figures of two-horse chariots found in and south of the Heraion 
at Olympia. The account of a gradual introduction of the various 
contests is therefore false. Further defects are the omission of the 
airrjvri and KaXirt] (cf. Paus. V 9, 1), the disregard of the Anolym- 
piads (cf. Paus. VI 22, 3) and the prominence given to the arahiov 
race, where others recorded victors in the nivraBXov. Thucydides 
knew no such list and it is certain that none was made in Delphi 
until the IV century, all of which justifies Plutarch's adverse 
criticism (Numa 1). For the hundred and fifty years preceding 
Hippias' time the traditional list is probably accurate ; but the 
earlier record is wholly unreliable and ' 776 B. C. the first Olym- 
piad' is no more reliable than ' 1068 [1066] Codrus dies for his 
fatherland'. 

Der historische Kern des III. Makkabaerbuches (Hugo Will- 
rich). The III Bk. of Maccabees, Bk. of Esther, and Josephus' 
Against Apion II 5, have in common the theme how an important 
Jewish diaspora was miraculously delivered from a heathen op- 
pressor. This was Ptolemy Physkon (146-117 B. c.) in Josephus' 
legendary account ; but the historic basis of this is to be found in 
the time of Ptolemy Soter II, also nicknamed Physcon, who, 
when recalled by the Alexandrians (87 B. c.) found himself in 
opposition to Cleopatra III and the Jews. The peaceful out- 
come gave rise to a Jewish festival and the Physcon legend. A 
similar festival known as the Nicanor day, established by Judas 
Maccabaeus, was observed in Jerusalem. Thereupon, about 
50 B. C, was established the feast of Purim, which appears as a 
result of a religious compromise made between the Jews of 
Palestine and those of Alexandria, at a time when they felt drawn 
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together politically. It thus became a festival for all Jews and 
was legitimatized by the book of Esther, which is merely a 
variant of the Physcon legend. Finally in the time of Caligula, 
who undertook to persecute the Jews in Palestine and Egypt, 
was composed the III Bk. of Maccabees, which developing the 
Physcon legend represented the persecution and deliverance as 
taking place under Ptolemy Philopator (221-204 B. a). 

De Aeneidis libro III (H. T. Karsten). The much debated 
question as to the composition of the Aeneid centres round 
Bk. Ill, which some consider the first written, others would 
assign to a later date. The latter view has recently been set 
forth by R. Heinze (Virgils Epische Technik), against whom 
especially, K. directs his arguments. K. thinks Vergil's initial 
plan was in so far definite as to include the journey to 
Itnly and the wars with the natives. So he wrote our Bk. Ill 
(excepting the end and v. 341), which he put into verse about 
28 B. C. But his plan widened and he took up the Dido episode, 
etc., and to control the accumulating material he made a disposi- 
tion of the whole in prose, to which Donatus refers. In order to 
fit Bk. Ill into this enlarged scheme it was necessary to change 
the end ; but minor discrepancies were left, never to be elimi- 
nated. K. believes that Bk. V preceded Bk. VI. 

Collationen aus einem geometrischen Tractat (M. Manitius). 

Miscellen. — F. Skutsch argues that as Plautus did not follow 
Diphilos' KXtipoiiicvot in ending his Casina so he composed a new 
prologue from various sources, which explains the inappropriate- 
ness of the verses 81 ff. which question the chastity of Casina. 
Diphilos wrote his play not very long after the death of Alex- 
ander as the humani Joves (Cas. 328 ff.) prove. — M. Ihm calls 
attention to the occurrence of ' arcus triumphalis ' in the commen- 
tarius in LXXV psalmos, found among the writings of Rufinus, 
but the work of the fifth century monk Vincentius. Hiilsen has 
recently shown the late use of this term, and so if Bondurand's 
reading ARCVM. TRIVM. on the arch at Orange is correct, it 
mav date from the IV century A. D. — E. Hultzsch discusses the 
Indian dialect found in the Oxyrhynchus Pap. 413 (Part III) 
and the early intercourse between India and the Occident. — E. 
Herkenrath gives an analysis of Pindar's Nemean Ode IX. — O. 
Schroeder explains how Pindar's KeQaXav noXKav vonov (Pyth. 12) 
may indeed refer to the serpent- headed Gorgons; but probably 
characterized the variety of rhythm and content of the 'ABtjvas 
vdfios, which was a counterpart of the famous Pythian nome. 

Herman L. Ebeling. 



Philologus, Bd. LXII (N. F. Bd. XVI), 1903. 

I, pp. 1-34. W. Schmid : Probleme aus der sophokleischen 
Antigone. Kaibel's interpretation criticized and refuted. The 
poet's aim (p. 6) is no other than to present the last act of the fall 
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of the Labdakidae and also (departing from the mythological 
tradition) the glorious fall in the struggle for a noble cause. The 
idea underlying the play is 8<ria iravovpyew (v. 74). The key to the 
understanding of the play is in the conception of Kreon's char- 
acter and the irony with which it is treated (p. 5). Kreon is con- 
ceived as the embodiment of the spirit of the sophist (p. 12). 
Antigone represents p.eya\oyjrvxia, and is actuated by <pi\o8o£ia, and 
«Wj3«a (p. 5-7). Ismene, a sympathetic woman, represents 
oafypoaivT) (i. e. fi<rvxtorrjs) (p. 4). Haemon (p. 31) has two func- 
tions in the structure ol the drama. (1) Ethopoetic : to throw in- 
to still more unsympathetic light the character and actions of his 
father, who so insolently admonishes his good, obedient son and 
drives him to death. (2) Constructive : by his relation to Anti- 
gone to involve his father together with himself in the heroine's 
ruin. As regards the question of interpolation, the final speech 
of Antigone should end with verse 904 (p. 34). 

II, pp. 35-38. R. Herzog: Zur Geschichte des Mimus. A 
terra-cotta lamp (C. Watzinger, Athen. Mitt. XXVI, 1901, p. 1 
ff. with plate I) is of importance in connection with the history of 
literature. The conclusion (p. 37) is that the lamp was of Alex- 
andrian ware, or from an Alexandrian mould ; that the minor arts 
at Alexandria in the century of Theokritos and Herondas had 
connection with the dramatic mime, and that the latter was in full 
activity there. 

III, pp. 39-63. P. Egenolff: Zu Lentz' Herodian III. E. 
treats of book XX nepi \p6vav and irtpi nvevparav, adding new 
material for interpreting and criticizing the text. 

IV, pp. 64-86. Edwin Muller : Zur Charakteristik des Mani- 
lius. Manilius' imitations of other writers used so as to correct 
the text. 

V, pp. 87-90. L. Gurlitt : Textrettungen zu Ciceros Briefen 
(Ad fam. VIII 17 fin.; IX, 6, 6; IX 7, 2). Read in Cael. ad 
Cic. VIII 17 fin., Ergo me potius in Hispania fuisse turn, quam 
Formiis, quoin tu profectus es ad Pompeium ! — quod utinam ! — aut 
(sc. utinam fuisset) Appius Claudius in ista parte, C. Curio, quoius 
amicitia me paulatim in hanc perditam causam imposuit ! In ad 
fam. IX 6, 6, he justifies iure against the suspicions of the editors. 
In ad fam. IX 7, 2 reads : ego omnino magis arbitror per Sici- 
lian!, vel iam sciemus — gaining besides an agreeable clausula. 

VI, pp. 91-94. E. Samter : Die Bedeutung des Beschnei- 
dungsritus und Verwandtes. H. Gunkel in Archiv f. Papyrus- 
forschung II 20 failed to see the motives underlying Ezekiel 32. 
Circumcision was a dedicatory rite which appeased the family 
gods and then in general the gods of the world below. Hence a 
circumcised warrior, if he fell, was assured a better lot in the 
world of the dead. 

VII, pp. 95-124. G. A. Gerhard and O. Gradenwitz : Glos- 
sierte Paulusreste im Zuge der Digesten. Heidelberg Papyrus 
MS 1272. Two plates. Text with several Greek glosses of Dig. 
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V. 2. L. 16-19. Pp- 111-124 are occupied by a discussion of the 
legal points. The glosses show us that the Digests were used in 
Egypt and provided with glosses, which were by no means al- 
ways correct. 

VIII, pp. 125-140. O. Crusius : Kleinigkeiten zur alten 
Sprach- und Kulturgeschichte. 

I. EAA*02TIKT02. AATOBIOS. I. Lysias XIII 19. eltrnip- 
iroucrj yap «'t ttjv fiov\r)v . . . QeoKptTov tow tov 'EXaqSooriKTOu KaXovpevov. 

The bearer of the nick-name 'EXaoJoo-riKros was once a runaway slave 
who had been tattooed with the figure of a deer. II. The name 
Aayoj3iot (Suidas II p. 483 Bh.) is also a nick-name for a runaway 
slave, derived from the proverb \aya> $iov (jj (cf. Demosth. de cor. 
263, Dio Chrys. 66, 24, Luc. Somn. 9). Compare \a\Ka evrtpa ?^« 
and xaXntfTtpos, etc. Xayw? like ?Xa$or becomes the type of the 
easily frightened runaway slave. 

2. Latin script in Greek texts. Besides the instance cited by 
Norden (Die antike Kunstprosa I 60 2 ) from Didymos Alex, de 
trinitate I 15 in a cod. Vat. s. XI and another by Krumbacher 
(Byz. Ztsch. VII (1898) 468) from Prokopios' Gothic wars, ed. 
Comparetti I 177. 2, Crusius adds 3 from Zosimos, V 29, p. 
254 Mendelss. V 41 p. 271, VI 11 p. 392; and 12 from Jo. 
Laurentius Lydus de Mag. I 24 p. 46 Fuss (140 Bekker), I 25 
(bis), I 26, I 35, I 38, I 42, I 47, I 50, II 3, III 3, III 8. During 
the first centuries of the Christian era, the Greeks even when, like 
Plutarch, they treated of Roman affairs, altogether avoided the 
Latin script. The first examples of the use in literature occur in 
the fourth century, a time when the Greek east began to lose its 
peculiar Hellenic national feeling, and consider itself the superior 
representative of the Roman empire. But no instances have been 
cited from works of free artistic manner. For the Roman custom 
cf. Cic. Tusc. I 8. 15 and the different usage in the Latin and 
Greek letters of Fronto and M. Aurelius, and contrast the manner 
of the sermo cottidianus. 

IX, pp. 141-154. S. Brandt: Entstehungszeit und zeitliche 
Folge der Werke von Boethius. This first paper details the 
attempts of others to solve the problem, and begins to set forth the 
data. Continued in XIV p. 234-275. 

Miscellen. — 1. pp. 155-157. O. Hoffmann: Nochmals die 
Sotairos-Inschrift. Reply to Bechtel's criticism (Hermes XXX- 
VII 631 ff.) of his interpretation in Philol., 1902, N. F. XV 2450°. 
2. pp. 157-160. G. Kazarow : Der liparische Kommunist- 
enstaat. Upholds against L. Stein (Die Sociale Frage im 
Lichte der Philosophic s. 180 f.) the opinion expressed by Pohl- 
mann (Gesch. des antiken Kommunismus u. Socialismus Bd. I. 
46 f.) that the remarkable communistic state on Lipara pictured 
by Diodorus V 9, is not to be considered a reminiscence of an ori- 
ginal communism on the part of emigrants from Rhodes and 
Knidos but is to be explained by the peculiar situation in which 
the islanders were placed. 
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X, pp. 161-181. O. Schroeder : Pindarica. V, Aeolic Stro- 
phes. Metrical analysis of some strophes in aeolic style (Nem. 
2, Isthm. 8, Pyth. 8 (strophe and epode), Pyth. 7 (str. and ep.), 
Isthm. 7 (str. and ep.), Pyth. II str. 4" and ep. Then Sch. 
examines more difficult cases (Nem. 4 and 7, Pyth. 5, Ol. 2). 

XI, pp. 182-195. Fr. Staehlin: Der Dioskurenmythus in 
Pindars 10. nemeischer Ode. An example of the idealization of 
a myth. Summary p. 194. Pindar has changed over the story 
as given in the Kypria into a new thrilling myth and undertaken 
to refine it in a two-fold manner. Polydeukes appears super- 
human and stainless. Kastor is freed as much as possible from 
the charge of cattle-lifting and entirely from that of lying in am- 
bush. There is a sharp contrast between the immortal nature of 
the god and the mortality of the brother, bridged over by the 
generosity of the god in parting with half of his divinity. Hence 
the point of the ode is : As Polydeukes the god showed Kastor 
the utmost loyalty, so both the deified Tyndarids now keep faith 
with the descendants of Pampbaes — if they are devout, as Kastor, 
according to Pindar's version, was devout and innocent. 

XII, pp. 196-226. Fr. Beyschlag: Das XXXII. Kapitel der 
platonischen Apologie. Summary on p. 225. The points of 
view adduced by von Bamberg to establish his rejection of this 
chapter are insufficient ; in fact this chapter is shown on closer 
study to be even more closely connected with its context than is 
apparent at first sight. An analysis of the thought of the pas- 
sage has shown still further that in it thoroughly Platonic-Socratic 
expressions and train of thought are demonstrable. But its 
authenticity is made certain also by the external evidence of imi- 
tation by Cicero and Xenophon and by a direct reference to it by 
Plato (Phaed. 63 B ff.). 

XIII, pp. 227-233. K. Praechter : Textkritischeszu Chariton. 

XIV, pp. 234.-275. S. Brandt: Entstehungszeit und zeitliche 
Folge der Werke von Boethius. Summary p. 267 ff. The works 
before 510 (perhaps from 500 on) Arithmetic, Music, Geometry 
(?) (Astronomy?) perhaps Physics, and also both commentaries 
on Porphyrius. In the year 510 (511) the commentaries on the 
Categories. The rest are after 510 (511). The Consolatio was 
written in 523 and 524. 

XV, pp. 276-291. O. Apelt : Bemerkungen zu Plutarchs 
Moralia. 

XVI, pp. 292-305. B. Sepp : Der Codex Pontani in Leyden. 
Attempt to show by a comparison of the readings of this MS 
(==b) of Tacitus' Germania and Dialogus and Suet, de gram, 
that in March, 1460 Pontanus copied cod. Leidensis XVIII 
Perizonianus c. 21 (=b) from cod. Vat. 1862 (=B), itself a copy 
from the archetype brought to Rome in 1455 by Henoch of Ascoli. 

XVII, pp. 306-319. F. Luterbacher : Die Chronologie des 
Hannibalzugs. (On the third book of Polybius.) Defence of his 
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views published in Philol. 60, 307-314 as to how the 15 days of 
Hannibal's crossing are to be reckoned, and that the passage 
was made in October. The objections raised by Osiander Philol. 
61, 473-476 are refuted. Excursus (pp. 315-319) on Saguntum 
and Rome. 

Miscellen. — 3. p. 320. G. Knaack : Zu Prokopios ep. 96. 

XVIII, pp. 321-338. C. Hentze: Das Auftreten der Iris im 
zweiten, dritten und fiinften Gesange der Ilias. Summary pp. 
337-338. In r as in the Kypria, Iris appears without her ori- 
ginal connection with Zeus and in the service of no other divinity. 
She serves as a sort of poetical figure solely for the purposes of 
epic action, which in r seemed to demand that after the intro- 
duction of the duel between Paris and Menelaos for ending the 
war, Helen as the prize of victory in the combat should be pre- 
sented to the hearers in person and her feelings depicted. In B 
Iris is indeed introduced as still apparently the messenger of Zeus, 
but really she has little to tell either Priam or Hektor, that renders 
her errand necessary or justifies it; and her introduction serves 
solely the poet's purpose to attach the catalogue of the Trojans to 
what precedes. Both scenes, which differ from all the remaining 
Iris-scenes, in the transformation of Iris, show certain points of 
connection with the Kypria. 

XIX, pp. 339-347. A. Nikitsky : DieTrierarchiedesChaire- 
stratos (on Isaios VI 1). The trierarchy of Ch. falls in 365-364 
B. c. approximately. We have in this passage an allusion not to 
any warlike expedition of the Athenians to Sicily, but probably 
to an embassy to Dionysios I. 

XX, pp. 348-356. A. Mommsen : Archonten und Schreiber 
in attischen Urkunden alterer Zeit. The inscriptions furnish 
nothing to support the theory of Keil that before Ol. 93 a 
clerk of the council gave his name to the year — the evidence is 
rather the contrary. 

XXI, pp. 357-387. E. Schweder: Ueber den Ursprung und 
die urspriingliche Bestimmung des sogenannten Strassennetzes 
der Peutingerschen Tafel. The net-work of lines universally 
taken to be roads were in the prototype of the Tabula Peutin- 
geriana, that is on the Roman map of the world, although, if we 
except later additions, they were given there in much completer 
form than in the Tab. P. However, originally, the lines did not 
represent roads, and on the numerous copies of the map they 
were taken by nobody in ancient times to signify roads. These lines 
were routes of travel, drawn in solely for the sake of the numbers. 

XXII, pp. 388-409. C. Mutzbauer : Die Grundbedeutung 
des Conjunctivs und Optativs und ihre Entwicklung im Griech- 
ischen. I. The Subjunctive. Summary p. 409. The result of 
the investigation is, that the subjunctive everywhere, in indepen- 
dent and dependent sentences still clearly shows its original 
meaning of " expectation" (Erwartung); that all varieties in its 
use may be easily derived from the fundamental meaning of ex- 
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pectation ; and that on this basis the different combinations of «» 
and av with this mode may be naturally explained. Finally it gives 
the key to the right meaning of a long series of sentences with «', 
which have hitherto been for the most part wrongly understood 
as dependent questions, or as incomplete periods with apcdosis 
wanting. 

XXIII, pp. 410-418. C. Ritter: Timaios cap. 1. (a) Rela- 
tion to the Republic of the recapitulation of a political lecture of 
Socrates, (b) Significance of the unknown person who was pre- 
vented by illness from appearing, (a) Plato wished to make 
known to the readers of the Timaios that he wished to develop 
again before them his ideas as to the regulation of the state and the 
education of man. He might have referred them directly to the 
Republic but he now passes over some important parts of the 
subject-matter. This may mean that Plato omits what he now no 
longer cares for, or considers incorrect, but where he recapitulates, 
he does, in fact, confirm his former views. His ideas or his point 
of view might very well have changed, (b) Two continuations 
are explicitly promised in the introduction. The vague mention 
of a fourth and absent person may be a device of Plato's, to make 
a tetralogy instead of a trilogy, should he see fit — i. e. Timaios, 
Kritias, Hermocrates and a dialogue to which no name is as- 
signable. 

XXIV, pp. 419-444. G. Lehnert : Zum Texte der Pseudo- 
Quintilianischen declamationes maiores. On page 444 there is a 
list of the passages examined. 

XXV, pp. 445-477. B. Lier: Topicacarminum sepulcralium 
latinorum. The consolatory sentiments on Roman tomb-stones 
are derived from the Consolationes and are in verse or prose. 
They come from a Greek source, especially Greek sepulchral in- 
scriptions and the Consolationes. Pars. I. Inscriptions express- 
ing sorrow and mourning. (Continued on pp. 563-603.) 

Miscellen. — 5. pp. 478-480. P. v. Winterfeld: Ad Lactan- 
tium de ave phoenice. Disagrees with L. Traube (Scriptores 
rerum Meroving. torn. IV, p. 655. 1) as to the nature of the 
rhythms in the vita S. Eligii. v. W. concludes that this poem 
will help us to some knowledge of the rhythmic of the Franks of 
this period. 6. p. 480. J. P. Postgate: Propertius IV 1. 31 ; a 
personal explanation. 

XXVI, pp. 48 1-488. H. Meltzer : Ein Nachklang von Konigs- 
fetischismus bei Homer? In Odyss. 19, 107-114. In 109 the 
motive for the divine blessing is " reverence for God " ; in 1 1 1 and 
114 'just and beneficent rule'. QeovBfis may be from OiM-qi or 
6e68Fr)s (-jjs ?) from BeoSfe^e with root duet "fear". At any rate 
the King's ' reverence for God ' would gain a very vivid content 
if we were to associate with it the belief that the spirit which 
dwells in the King would wreak vengeance in case wrong were 
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done to his fetich-character, as might be illustrated from the 
customs of lower races. 

XXVII, pp. 489-540. C. Ritter: Bemerkungen zum Phile- 
bos. Analysis of the dialogue (taken from the writer's book, 
Platons Dialoge, Inhaltsdarstellungen, s. 168-170) with interpreta- 
tive notes. 

XXVIII, pp. 541-562. T. Biittner-Wobst, Der Hiatus nach 
dem Artikel bei Polybios. The results are summarized in eight 
laws (pp. 561-2) fj, ai, 01 (except ol airol) not used in hiatus; 6 
only in certain phrases; tov never; ra> only in i-a> iBvu (hiatus 
avoided by aphaeresis and crasis) ; tjj only in ry alrf, (avoided also 
by aphaeresis) ; after to' hiatus is allowed (a) in t6 (duos, to cWoc 
(b) before 1, 6- and i-, (c) and before proper names (avoided by 
crasis before d- al- i- k- o-). t« allows much the same freedom as 
to. In citations from other authors or documents Polybios does 
not adhere to the rules. 

XXIX, pp. 563-603. B. Lier : Topica carminum sepulcra- 
lium latinorum. Pars. II. Continued from p. 445-477. On the 
inscriptions in which the superstitious are offered some consola- 
tion. 

XXX, pp. 604-619. E. Hesselmeyer : Das Grab des Marius. 
The argument must be based on Cic. de legg. II 22, 56 f. (1) 
Marius was not cremated but interred, on a highway outside the 
Porta Tiburtina, Nomentana, or Salaria. (2) He was the indirect 
cause that the gens Cornelia, from Cicero's time on, adopted 
cremation. 

XXXI, pp. 620-625. S. Brandt : Handschriftliches zu Cicero 
De Inventione, Versus Hieronymi ad Augustinum, Augustini ad 
Hieronymum. Zu Marius Victorinus De Definitionibus. 

XXXII, pp. 626-638. C. Mutzbauer : Das Wesen des Opta- 
tivs (continued from p. 409). Summary on page 638. The fun- 
damental meaning of the optative is wish, out of this was devel- 
oped the meaning of possibility first for the simple optative and 
then for the optative with the particles kiv or 5v added. The 
meaning of concession is as little suited to the mode as that of 
repetition. Rather, it has everywhere kept the original meaning 
of "wish" (more or less clearly) and is used in dependent sen- 
tences after primary as well as secondary tenses. Accordingly it 
does not appear for the subjunctive or indicative in dependent 
sentences after secondary tenses. So in Greek it is never a 
matter of substitution of mode. Homeric ^'-clauses are never 
dependent questions. 

Miscellen. — 7. p. 638. A. Miiller: Zu Aristophanes Acharn. 
988 on the reading of cod. r. 8. p. 640. M. Manitius : Hand- 
schriftliches zur Anthologia latina. 
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